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Luther Burbank brought some of his new spineless cactus
from his experimental gardens in Santa Rosa, Jack, game
to try anything once, planted a field of it for feed.

As the foundation of his horse stock he bought a prize
Shire stallion for twenty-five hundred dollars, then bought
four pedigreed Shire mares for seven hundred dollars apiece.
Because he believed that big workhorses were coming back
he bought up all the mares used by the drayers in San
Francisco that had developed sore feet on the cobblestones.
When he needed more draft horses to clear and plough his
fields, and couldn't find the kind of animal he wanted, he
took a buying trip to Southern California. When he couldn't
find the kinds of cows and heifers he wanted, he advertised
in the agricultural journals, went to the stock show at
Sacramento and purchased the blue-ribbon animals: a
prize shorthorn bull for eight hundred dollars to sire his
herd, and eight good heifers for three hundred and fifty
dollars apiece. He went into the market and bought the
finest pedigreed pigs and a herd of eighty-five angora goats.
After a few seasons of scientific breeding he planned to sell
some of his stock to the neighbouring ranchers at low prices
so the quality of their herds would be improved. He also
planned to cull his beef and swine, just as John London had
taught him to cull vegetables, selling only the very best
meat to the San Francisco hotels. To accommodate his
rapidly growing stock he built new barns, new pens, bought
a complete blacksmith's shop in Glen Ellen and moved it
up to the ranch. To accommodate his ever-growing list of
labourers he built cottages and cabins to house the men
and their families.

He wrote articles on the new agriculture, made notes for
a "back to the soil novel," exchanged countless letters with
agricultural societies and experimental farms, gave inter-
views to the curious newspaper reporters on his new activity.
While on a stock-buying expedition to Los Angeles, where he
stayed in the home of his old sculptor friend, Felix Piano, he
told interviewers: "I began studying the problem of why
the fertility of this California land had been destroyed in